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which has got the name of "fire-damp." (This
same gas, when it rises off marshes, is called
" marsh-gas " or " will-o'-the-wisp.") The miners
had to have lights to do their work in the mines,
and this "fire-damp" was always catching fire
from the lamps and candles, and blowing them
up. There was quite a big loss of life from this.
The mine-owners often tried to suppress the
news of these accidents, and pretended that
everything was all right; but a sort of club
was formed to protect the miners, and to see
if some kind of lamp could not be invented
which would not set light to the fire-damp.
The people who belonged to the club asked
Sir Humphry Davy what he could do to help
them.

Davy went on a tour round a lot of coal mines
in the North of England. After a great many
experiments he found that the gas would not
explode if the flame of the lamp were shut
off from the air by a very fine wire gauze. Of
course a lamp cannot be shut up altogether,
as a flame can only burn where there is air.
The gauze, however, let the air through but
not the flame.

These "Davy lamps," as they are called, are
in use in mines all over the world to this day.
I have seen them myself in mines both in
England and in Russia, but, of course, nowadays
some of the biggest mines are at any rate partly
lighted by electricity.

It was while they were experimenting with
the lamp, that Faraday fell in love with a girl
named Sarah, and married her. I think she
must have been very nice, for they were fond
of each other to the end of their lives. She came
to live with him in the two little rooms he had
got already at the Royal Institution: there they
lived for a long time, although Faraday was
soon a very celebrated man. They were both
very religious and went to chapel very regularly
all their lives.

Faraday used to give lectures at the Royal
Institution, and he was such a good lecturer
that everybody crowded to hear him. People
said that if he gave a lecture about some experi-
ment of his own, it seemed as if he was simply
trying to let his audience judge whether his
experiment had been any good or not: he never
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made people feel that they were ignorant and
that he knew everything. If he was lecturing
about somebody else's experiments, it always
seemed as if he admired the man who had
made the experiments very much.
By now, when he had been married a year
or so, it had become quite easy for Faraday
to earn a very good income. People were willing
to pay him for giving lectures, and besides that,
there was work which he could always do in
connection with the Law Courts. But though
it seemed very nice at first to have more money,
his wife Sarah was very economical, and never
seemed to want much, and if he did this work
that paid him, so well, it meant that he had
not nearly enough time for his experiments.
So he gave up the work that brought in the
money and got on with the work he really loved.
Just about then a man named Oersted in
Copenhagen had discovered that it was possible
to make a compass go wrong by having an
electric current near it, and several people
in different countries (as Faraday had found
in his travels) were busy bringing together